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PREFACE 

Responsibility, imposed on, or assumed by a man 
or a woman, always has a tendency to moderate 
enthusiasm and make for sane and temperate con- 
duct. This is the saving grace of Direct Legisla- 
tion and the Recall. If we have an inefficient, un- 
satisfactory government, it is our own fault, for, in 
Los Angeles and the State of California, at least, 
the people are supreme. To bring this fact home to 
the great mass of our citizenship, the facts set forth 
in the following pages, and the comments thereon, 
are presented to the public. The old order changeth, 
it is true, but the new order that is to supplant it 
cannot be successfully conducted on the old lines. 

Impartial and conscientious study convinced the 
writer, years ago, that representative government, as 
conducted in the United States, was a failure. Fur- 
thermore, it was manifest that no other republican 
form of government could be successful which did 



not impose greater responsibility on the individual 
citizen, and at the same time give him direct control 
of the officers elected or appointed to conduct public 
affairs. 

Direct Legislation and the Recall establish prin- 
ciples as near to a true democracy as our present 
civilization will admit of; but the full benefits can 
only be derived by abandoning the old and inaugu- 
rating new methods of political action. That this 
fact has not dawned on the g^eat mass of the citi- 
zenship of Los Angeles was plainly shown in the 
last city campaign. The 51,800 odd votes cast for 
the Socialist candidate for Mayor are a startling and 
well nigh appalling evidence of this fact. 

Ten years ago the author of these pages set out 
deliberately to do what in him lay to change the 
then existing order of things in this city, and he is 
more or less familiar with the progress that has 
been made, having naturally taken a strong personal 
interest in every legitimate effort for reform; and 
on more than one occasion taking the initiative, 
when it seemed there was no one else who was 
willing or had confidence enough to go ahead. 



As a consequence of these conditions, the early 
part of this work will be more or less a personal 
narrative. Realizing the responsibility for the 
printed word, the author has endeavored to give the 
facts as they occurred, without prejudice or bias. 
He has never borne personal animosity, even when 
most bitterly and unjustly assailed, by those who, 
for various reasons, were opposed to his policies 
and methods, and now that the change he has hoped 
and prayed for for years is an accomplished fact, his 
sole desire, as in the past, is to advance along legiti- 
mate lines. 

This work is published at the request of many 
with whom the author has discussed the present 
economic situation. There is one fact that cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. THERE IS A 
CHANGE IMPENDING IN OUR SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT. Whether this change shall be 
made in a rational, reasonable and peaceful way 
depends on the great middle class of this country. 
The extremely rich (with a few exceptions that only 
prove the rule) are too arrogant and self-satisfied 
to care; the extremely poor, on the other hand, 



through their very poverty, are unable to cope with 
this great question. 

The author firmly believes that he here presents 
a rational, reasonable and peaceful method for the 
solution of the economic questions that must be 
solved by this great nation during the next few 
years. The system under which we are living is 
the growth of centuries, and cannot be changed by 
electing men to office. It can only be changed by 
changing the fundamental methods of government 
to meet modern conditions. 

Dear Reader: If these sentiments and the prac- 
tical application of them appeal to you, communi- 
cate with the author, give of your means, or of your 
time and energy, to start this movement here in Los 
Angeles, that, please God, shall be nation-wide in a 
few years. 

With all good wishes, yours for freedom and the 
responsibility that accompanies it, 

R. H. NORTON. 

175 North Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., December 
25, 1911. 



Reminiscences of an Agitator 

With a Diagnosis and a Remedy for Present 

Ek:onomic Conditions. 



CHAPTER I. 



"Whom the Gods Wish to Destroy, they First Make 

Mad." 

\Ten years ago, political conditions in Los Angeles 
were well nigh intolerable. One manj^through the ^' 
connivance of some and the pusillanimity of others, 
C^ractically ruled the city .^ He was an absolute dicta- 
tor. v^J^o man could be a candidate for public office, y 
in city or county, without his sanction, and when 
elected, no office-holder could appoint a deputy or 
assistant to the humblest position in his adminis- 
tration without the "o. k." of the dictator. A news- 
paper, more or less in league with this dictator and 
the principles he represented, ruthlessly maligned 



and berated any citizen who dared to question the 
motives or methods of this oligarchy^nd altogether 
the situation was, as already mentioned, intolerable. 
It was a veritable political reign of terror, and there 
, /seemed but little prospect of relief, until about nine 
y years ago, Dr. John R. Haynes^the author of these 
reminiscences, 4pd four other men met and organ- 
ized the Direct Legislation League of Los Angeles^ > 
Here was the beginning of the work that has revo- 
lutionized the operation of politics in this State, and 
which bids fair to be a prime factor in doing for 
the nation what it has already done for the State. 

Intoxicated with power, filled with contempt for 
the people in regard to their political rights, never 
dreaming that their downfall was so near, looking 
upon Dr. Haynes as a dreamer, considering the 
author of these pages (if they ever thought of him 
at all) as absolutely beneath their notice politically, 
this almost impregnable coalition fell as so many 
have done before them, by underestimating the 
power and intelligence of those opposed to them and 
their methods; and mainly through the efforts of 
the two men already mentioned. Direct Legislation 
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and the Recall became part of the organic law of 
our fair city, and the way was opened for men of 
brains and ability to rescue us from the oppressors. 

Without detracting in the least from the merits 
of the many men who have accomplished so much 
for the political freedom of this city and this State, 
few of these men, even today, realize the full signifi- 
cance of Direct Legislation and the Recall, and their 
ultimate effects, both locally and nationally, as did 
the two men who were instrumental in procuring 
these charter amendments for the city of Los 
Angeles. 

This statement is made all the more freely because 
of the fact that the writer has absolutely no desire 
for public office or preferment; at the same time, 
while having no authority to speak for Dr. Haynes, 
but also knowing how faithfully and unremittingly 
he has labored in the people's interests, it seems 
unjust that his efforts should go unrecognized. In 
the opinion of the author, no man in Los Angeles 
deserves recognition and preferment as does Dr. 
John R. Haynes, if public service and a high sense 
of public duty are worthy of reward. 



Another roll of honor comprises the^embers of 
the charter revision committee that recommended 
/ the adoption of these potent amendmenjs^; doubtless 

many of them had a vision of what the ultimate 
result of their adoption must be, and they stood 
nobly by their sense of public duty, when it meant 
much more than it does today for men to take a 
stand for the right. The following named ^ere 
members of this honorable board : George I. Coch- 
/rane, J. Ross Clark, H. W. Frank, Frank Finlayson, 
Fred M. Smith, Joseph Scot^itnd H. W. O'Melveny. 
The latter gentleman, however, declined to serve. 

While it is practically certain that the members 
oi^e City Counci^whos^nally passed these amend- 
ments up to the people^ did not realize their full 
significance, justice demands that they also be given 
full credit for their action. Speaking from personal 
knowledge, it is a fact thatljthe one argument that 
impressed them most was, "that if they refused to 
submit these amendments, they would be under the 
imputation of refusing to trust the people, and would 
doubtless be relegated to private life at the first 
opportunity"; and most of them being up for re- 
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election at the time the charter amendments were 
to be voted upon,^his argument was used for all it 
was worth, and the proposed amendments were 
finally submitted to the people by the following 
vote: Ayes — A. A. Allen, E. L. Blanchard, W, M. 
Bowen, G. P. McLain, W. H. Pierce, Robert A, 
Todd, Frank Walker and P. W. Powers. The ninth 
member of the council, Ben Lauder, was conspicuous 
by his absence at roll call. There were surely some 
names to conjure with, among this number, under 
the old regime. 

On the 30th day of January, 1903, these amend- 
ments were ratified by the State Legislature, then 
in session, signed by the Governor, and filed by the 
Secretary of State, but it was not until the latter 
part of May, 1904, that an event of sufficient public 
interest, in the administration of city affairs, oc- 
curred that would seem to justify the invocation of 
one of the new provisions of the city charter, viz. : 
the "Recall." 

But that notable event is a story by itself, and 
will be told in succeeding chapters. There is, how- 
ever, one other incident worthy of note in connec- 
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tion with Direct Legislation, and this was the advent 
L^ oythe "Examine^ in the local morning newspaper 
field. No matter what the individual opinion may 
be as to the present status of that newspaper, it is 
a fact that U^hen it was first published, and for 
several years afterward, it was uncompromisingly 
for the people. At frequent intervals it had pregnant 
articles on Direct Legislation, its general methods 
were clean and straightforward, and, more than all, 
it moderated the tone and methods of the "Times," 
which until then had practically no opposition in the 
morning field.^ 

The most discouraging fact in the reform move- 
ment is that the people generally have such short 
memories of meritorious conduct on the part of 
public men or institutions, and while venal or cor- 
rupt public acts should be, and usually are, unspar- 
ingly condemned, it is equally true that commend- 
able conduct gets little appreciation from those who 
should give it, and the office receipts are soon made 
to feel the disastrous effects of the displeasure of 
those whose special interests are affected by the 
policy of a semi-public institution such as a modern 
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newspaper is. A man or woman who was not in 
Los Angeles in 1901, 1902 or 1903, can have no idea 
of the courage needed to oppose "the powers that 
were"; therefore, let all who are entitled to praise 
be given full credit, as far as possible ; for the reform 
movement, at its inception in Los Angeles, did 
indeed seem a forlorn hope to the average citizen. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The First "Recair Campaign. 

"The Mills of the Gods Grind Slowly, but They 

Grind Exceeding Small." 

The work outlined in the previous chapter was 
the first nail in the coffin of "machine politics" in 
the State of California. The second nail was driven 
on September 17, 1904, when the incumbent was 
"recalled" from the office of councilman, in the then 
Sixth ward, by a majority of seven hundred and fifty- 
four, and the potency and efficiency of the "recall" 
were demonstrated beyond peradventure of a doubt. 

Although the three fundamental reforms had been 
a part of the city's organic law for more than a 
year, it was the last thought in the minds of the 
machine politicians, that either or any of them would 
be successfully invoked for years to come. That is 
one reason they were so easily defeated, once the 
question was submitted to the people. THE 
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i MACHINE WAS CAUGHT NAPPING AND 

WAS NOT PREPARED FOR A BATTLE. Sev- 
eral bold and impudent schemes had been put 
through the City Council since the amendment of 
the city charter, but none of them of enough im- 

i portance to arouse general interest sufficient to 

justify an attempt to prove the efficacy for reform 
of any of the three new provisions of the charter; 
but whence "Times/yvith characteristic disregard 
of everything but ity proprietor's own sweet will ^ 
and pleasure, Jiu May, 1904, forced the City Council 
to award to that newspaper the city legal adver- ^ 
tising for the ensuing year, at a rate that the "Times" 
editorially admitted was $15,000 more than the 
lowest responsible bidder would do the work for, it 
was apparent to the author that the psychological 
moment had arrived for testing the "recall."/ 

Looking back eight years, it is amusing to 
"recall" the many objections that were advanced 
against taking part in this initial movement, by 
many who are now "shining lights" in the ranks of 
reform. ir^^What!" shouted one man interviewed, 
"run up against Old Otis? Not on your life! He'd y 
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run me out of the city." Another said : "I glory in 
your grit, but I cannot say I admire your judg- 
ment. You surely are up against it this time." Still 
another said : "I'd like to get in and help you, but 
they'd ruin my business."\[t is a fact that of scores 
of men interviewed, for assistance in inaugurating 
the campaign, only one, Dr. John R. Haynes, gave 
any encouragement, and that because of his deep 
interest in the principles at stake, and not because 
he had any idea that we could succeed. 

t^No one was willing to assume the responsibility 
of taking the initiative^ the project being seemingly 
\/ so certainly doomed to defeat^ -* Finally, the author 
of these reminiscences started out alone, and on his 
own responsibility, to test the question as to whether 
the people or the machine should rule in Los An- 
geles. 

He had been one of a committee to judge the 
merits of a number of essays that had been sub- 
mitted in competition for a prize of one hundred 
dollars offered by the local typographical union, and 
the members of this union offered assistance in pro- 
curing names. 
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This accession caused other unions to offer assist- 
ance, and soon it was apparent that it would not be 
much trouble to get sufficient 4^ames to the petition 
to force the calling of an electioij^ Then the news- 
papers got hold of the story and it was too good a 
thing to let die a-borning. After they had recovered 
from their astonishment at the audacity of the pro- 
ceeding^the reporters discovered that it was going / 
to be popular, and they entered into the campaign 
with a vim. The "Express," the "Herald," the 
"Examiner" and the "Recordj^all joyfully seized the 
opportunity to assist in carrying out so popular a 
movement, and in less than a week the petition had 
an abundance of signatures, but, owing to some of 
the canvassers having filled as many of ten sheets, 
instead of swearing to each one separately, the 
headings had been torn off and the sheets pasted 
together, the canvassers signing and verifying the > 
last sheet only. This the court declared to be irregu- v 
lar andC^he petition was thrown out. First round 
for the "machine,*Nvhereat there was g^eat rejoicing 
among its supporters. 

/Public interest had now been aroused,^owever, 
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and two hours after the decision had been rendered 
that declared the petition void,(Qew petitions were 
being circulated and within a week a second petition 
was filed with the city clerk^and as each sheet was 
verified by one of the signers, the clerk at once 
asked the City Council for help to check it. It must 
/ ever be remembered that^his was an entirely new 
/ proceeding in politics; every oflicial, at first, was 
more or less reluctant to make a move, fearing the 
displeasure of the "machine." \ The phenomenal 
growth of this city has, during^/feent years, brought 
many new men here, who take a more or less active 
interest in public affairs, and some of them are prone 
to think and speak slightingly of present conditions, 
but it is a fact that one who had no experience of 
the conditions in Los Angeles at the time the events 
now under discussion occurred can have no con- 
ception of what it meant at that time to take a 
definite stand for the right. 

When the petition was checked with the great 
register, it was reported to be lacking a few names 
of the required number. There is little doubt in 
the mind of the writer that, whether purposely or 
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not, many perfectly good names were discarded in 
checking. Three or four, taken at random, were 
visited and found to be bona fide voters, eligible to 
sign the petition and vote at the election. It was 
at first suggested that the petition be re-examined, 
but as it was found that such a course would neces- 
sitate an appeal to the courts and cause more or less 
delay, it was finally decided to take advantage of 
the clause in the charter giving ten days to file a 
supplemental petition. This was done, and then 
City Clerk Harry J. Lelande/c^rtified that sufficient 
names were on the petition, and ihe City Council' 
reluctantly called the election.'^ 

This compelled the "Times and the "machine" 
to. invoke the aid of the courts in a last desperate 
effort to defeat the will of the people. The council- 
man who was to be recalled applied for an injunction 
to restrain the Mayor and City Council from calling 
the election. On the plea that all the Los Angeles 
county judges were ineligible, as taxpayers of the 
city of Los Angeles, and thus interested parties, 
Judge Oster, of San Bernardino County, was re- 
quested to come down and hear the case, and there- 
by hangs another tale. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The First "RccaU'* (Continued). 

Judge Oster was considered to be a "machine" 
man — indeed, many who should have known better 
did not hesitate to dub him such in the campaign 
of 1910. It would surely puzzle these quidnuncs to 
mention even one man who held office in former 
days who was not a "machine" man. The one thing 
that is forgotten is that by no means all such men 
were corrupt ; when, as already explained, one man 
practically controlled all nominations, the then office- 
holder was a victim of conditions which no man, 
however much he might wish to do so, could change 
or avoid. Nevertheless, more than one political 
hack employed in the city hall or the county court- 
house did not hesitate to openly declare that "that 
fellow Norton and his 'recall* would be too dead 
to skin when Oster got through with him." 

Be it remembered that these words were actually 
said in the presence of the writer, and to the ever- 
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lasting shame of the Good Government forces of 
Los Angeles, the manly, scholarly and masterly de- 
cision rendered in this case by Judge Oster was for- 
gotten by many who should have remembered it, 
and repudiated by a few narrow-minded bigots who, 
loud in their claims today, were unheard of, or 
skulking in the rear, when Judge Oster rendered 
his unassailable decision in this momentous case, 
which made a progressive movement in the State 
of California possible. (Judge Oster was a candi- 
date for the Appellate Court in 1910, and an im- 
partial and unprejudiced consideration of his stand 
in this case should have secured him the imanimous 
support of the reform forces at that time. This 
tardy recognition of his ability and integrity at this 
most critical period in the life of reform in this State 
is given in the hope that it will be recognized should 
opportimity offer in the future. The writer is abso- 
lutely imacquainted with Judge Oster, and refers to 
this matter entirely in the interests of justice. If 
conduct such as this is to go unrecognized and unre- 
warded, how DARE the people expect public offi- 
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date, judges especially, to be high<-minded and 
steadfast in their (the people's) interests?) 

It must also be borne in mind that the late Judge 
Chapman and A. B, McCutcheon, the former the 
then dean of the Los Angeles Bar, and the latter 
an attorney of unquestionable ability and reputation, 
had ably presented and argued their side of the case. 
Herbert J. Goudge was then assistant city attorney 
and had charge of the case for the people. He was 
ably assisted by J. A. Anderson and Charles Cassatt 
Davis, who watched the case on behalf of the 
Municipal League. The hearing occupied the whole 
of three days. The writer was present during the 
greater part of the time the case was before the 
court, and if the decision had been in favor of Dav- 
enport, no one who was present and heard the 
shrewd, plausible and cunning argument of Judge 
Chapman could have blamed Judge Oster. The 
writer, deeply interested in the success of the under- 
taking, and not easily perturbed, was compelled to 
recognize the masterly legal technicality and 
subtlety of Judge Chapman's argument, and at this 
writing can well recall his qualms when the Judge 
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sat down. It did then indeed seem that we were 

doomed to defeat. I 



Soon, however, this feeling was slowly but surely 
overcome by the eloquent and convincing address of 
Mr. Goudge. One by one he took the contentions 
of his opponent, and, stripping them of their false 
logic and crafty conclusions, he made the most 
patriotic, convincing and conclusive argument for 
the right of the people to control their public serv- 
ants that it has ever been the lot of the author to 
hear; and he has heard and read practically every 
prominent argument advanced to that end. It has 
always been matter for deep personal regret that 
this unanswerable presentation of the people's side 
of this question, as rendered by Mr. Goudge in his 
argument in this case, was not made matter of record 
at the time. Mr. Anderson completed the work so 
well started by Mr. Goudge, and finally, the mo- 
mentous 29th day of August arrived, and Judge 
Oster, to his everlasting credit, rendered a decision 
that, had he been on the Supreme bench, would 
have made him nationally famous. To this day this 
same decision can be used as an unanswerable argu- 
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ment in favor of the recall of ALL public servants. 
Another remarkable feature of this decison was that 
the most astute and learned attorneys in LfOS 
Angeles at that time could not find one single error 
in Judge Oster's conduct of this case, or in his de- 
cision, that would be ground for appeal. Stop for a 
moment and think what this meant at that time ; it 
meant that there was now no alternative but to face 
the issue, and the real fight began. It was surely 
a battle royal. The enemy was now fully aroused 
as to the vital issue, and every impediment that 
shrewd and unscrupulous politicians could avail 
themselves of was used to discredit the cause and 
to mislead or coerce the voters. All kinds of influ- 
ence was brought to bear to force merchants and 
other residents in the Sixth ward to withdraw their 
active support from the movement; and more than 
one succumbed to the malign influence. However, 
by this time the newspaper reporters had caught 
some of the enthusiasm manifested by those who had. 
embarked in this innovation in American political 
methods, and never cause got more loyal support 
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than W. R. Ream of the "Express," Erie Weight of 
the "Examiner," Bartlett of the "Herald" and B. F. 
Gurley of the "Record" gave at this history-making 
epoch. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The "Recall" Campaign (Continued). 
The Real Fight Described. 

At last the fight was on in earnest. Headquar- 
ters were opened on Central avenue, and the place 
was soon like a beehive. A corps of speakers was 
organized, the ablest of them probably being Pro- 
fessor W. C. Bowman, the gifted Socialist orator 
and author. He is gratefully held in remembrance 
as the only one of his political faith in Los Angeles 
who, to the knowledge of the writer, has given any- 
thing but perfunctory service in establishing here 
the principles of Direct Legislation and the Recall. 
Meetings were held every weekday evening, and 
from the large numbers of voters present and the 
marked attention manifested, it was soon apparent 
that victory was not only possible but quite prob- 
able. 

The selection of a candidate was a most difficult 
problem to settle satisfactorily. After much serious 
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consideration, the following plan was evolved : As 
each precinct was visited, one or two men were 
selected who seemed to be trustworthy and of fair 
average intelligence. Particular attention was cen- 
tered on these men (unknown to themselves, of 
course), and finally one man was selected as being 
the best all-round man in his precinct that had come 
under the author's notice. A public mass conven- 
tion had been called, to meet in Diehrs hall, comer 
Adams and Central, as being near the geographical 
center of the ward. Two nights before this conven- 
tion met, the sixteen men selected as above described 
were called tc^ether, without being notified of the 
object of the gathering. When they were assem- 
bled, the author, as chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee, told them that they had been brought to- 
gether to select one or more men to submit as can- 
didates at the mass convention. A significant inci- 
dent here occurred. One of the sixteen, a man 
named Thompson, who kept a grocery store on East 
Ninth street, arose and protested in vigorous terms. 
He said he expected to be a candidate, and we 
could not get him into any "hole-and-corner-cut-and- 



dried" proposition like this. He was asked if he 
knew any other man of the sixteen, and he said 
"No." Asked if he had been advised of the object 
of the meeting, and again he replied "No." The 
same questions were put to each of the sixteen. 
Practically the same answers were given. One or 
two had a slight acquaintance with other men in the 
room, but none had any idea of the object of the 
meeting, and none knew that any of the others were 
to be present. It was then explained that it was 
desired to select one or more men as candidates, in 
the fairest and most independent manner possible. 
Mr. Thompson at once withdrew his objections, 
and although, while his name was presented to the 
meeting, he was not one of the two finally selected, 
to his honor be it said, he accepted the decision of 
the committee, and stood loyally by the cause until 
the last vote had been counted. This, to some, may 
seem a trivial matter to mention here, but it shows 
the character of men who were in that fight, and we 
must have more men of similar caliber before we 
can achieve permanent jsuccess. 
Two good men were selected to submit to the 
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mass convention. One of them, George Coulson, is 
still doing valiant work in the ranks of reform. Of 
course, men selected under such a plan as this were 
obnoxious to the men who had previously manipu- 
lated politics in the Sixth and Seventh wards, and a 
fell scheme was hatched to sidetrack the candidates 
so selected. The men who had worked so hard and 
faithfully to perfect this -movement were betrayed, 
and the last man in the ward who should have been 
nominated at that particular crisis was almost unani- 
mously selected as the standard bearer. His name 
was Arthur D. Houghton. 

It came about in this wise : Three or four union 
labor men had been quite active and had done a lot 
of detail work at headquarters. They had the abso- 
lute confidence of all who were active in the cam- 
paign, but the night before the mass meeting, they 
and other union labor men, met with Frank Goings 
in his saloon at. Seventh and Central and concocted 
the plot which landed "Doc" Houghton in the City 
Council. It was very simpl^ and worked beautifully. 
Houghton, being a pretty Clever fellow ^ and a fairly 
ready speaker, was elected^ chairman of the mass 
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meeting. He proceeded regularly until the men who 
had been selected and recommended by the com- 
mittee were presented to the convention. Then the 
plot began. The two men, honest, straightforward, 
but altogether unaccustomed to prominence in public 
affairs, and neither of them a ready speaker, were 
deliberately hectored and cross-questioned until they 
became confused and, unable to meet the storm of 
questions that were purposely hurled at them by 
those in the plot, and at the right moment Hough- 
ton made a spreadeagle speech, the applause from 
the instigators of the scheme stampeded those who 
were not in the secret, and Houghton was practi- 
cally unanimously selected as the candidate. 

Was the writer chagrined and disgusted to see 
his original and perfectly fair plan so ruthlessly 
upset? Of course he was; and one of the union 
labor men who had been closeted with Goings the 
previous evening, and who was at bottom warm- 
hearted and impulsive, seeing the disappointment , / 
the narrator could not help so plainly manifesting, ^ 
said: "It's too bad, Norton, but we had to do it.*^ 
Frank Goings said last night that if either of the , 
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men selected at the meeting of the committee of 
sixteen were nominated, he would fill the ward with 
machine men on election day and knock the stuf- 
fing out of us." "Oh/* said the author, "you were 
with Frank Goings, eh? Who else was there?" The 
information asked for was promptly furnished, and 
if the men who met Goings, the man who, later, 
even the old political machine of California repudi- 
ated, read this story, they will know why the author 
ever afterward could not help showing his distrust of 
them. 

However," it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good," and the experience gained in the first "recall" 
campaign was cited in the next one with good re- 
sults. At the meeting to plan a campaign and select 
a candidate in opposition to Mayor Harper, when 
the "recall" was invoked on that official, the plan 
of a mass meeting to nominate a candidate in oppo- 
sitton toc^Mayor Harper was strongly advocated by 
many/'^f the leaders in the movement, but the 
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aroused, and the mass meeting idea was decisively 
defeated. 

But to get back to the "recall." Houghton had 
been in Los Angeles several years previous to his 
candidacy, and had left an unenviable record, which 
the "Times" used in as effective a manner as it knew 
how. This, by the way, is not saying very much, 
but it created a serious situation. With a candi- 
date that under ordinary circumstances would have 
surely meant defeat, with men in our own ranks in 
whom we had no confidence, the outlook was, to say 
the least, discouraging. However, with this serious 
handicap, the candidate proved to be a good cam- 
paigner, an enthusiastic stump speaker, familiar 
with the principles we were battling for, and by his 
frankness and "mixing" qualities, able to offset the 
most strenuous assaults of the enemy ; and the night 
before the election the outlook was certainly encour- 
aging. This Houghton episode showed that the 
"Times" was practically without influence in Los 
Angeles, and taught its owners a much needed les- 
son, which they profited by to the extent that the 
policy of the paper sincQ then has been much more 
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moderate and reasonable, and although this news- 
paper does not begin to occupy the place in the esti- 
mation of its readers that a truly metropolitan news- 
paper should do, its moderated policy has had the 
natural effect as time has elapsed of causing it to 
be "less distrusted and detested" than it was at 
the time these events were transpiring in this city. 

The morning of the 17th of September dawned 
bright and clear, and our volunteer watchers were 
at the polls on time and were met by the opposition 
in full force. The latter had several automobiles 
(and at that time these vehicles were a decided nov- 
elty) ; they also had a large number of the finest 
carriages in the city, and every political hack, both 
Republican and Democratic, that the machine could 
muster, either from the city hall or the county court- 
house, was out against us. A political fight for re- 
form is a strenuous undertaking in these latter days, 
but there never was and in all probability never will 
be such a determined battle in Los Angeles between 
those on the one side who desir^ to bring the gov- 
ernment of this country as near to the people as pos- 
sible, and they, on the other side, who, for their 
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own selfish purposes, exploit the people through po* 
litical organization. The issues were clear-cut and 
well defined; there could be no chance after the 
election was over for either side to say the people 
had voted blindly. From early morning until about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, when the bulk of the 
vote had been cast, the voters were brought to the 
various polling places in steady streams, in the auto- 
mobiles and carriages furnished by the "organiza- 
tion," but they were a silent lot of voters in the 
main. It was quite evident that the men who had 
charge of the campaign in opposition to the "recall" 
were not sure how the men they were bringing to 
the polls were voting. Slowly but surely the opinion 
gained ground that the "ring" candidate would 
surely be defeated, and this opinion was confirmed 
when the votes were counted, and the reform can- 
didate was elected by a majority of seven hundred 
and fifty-four. Of the sixteen precincts in the ward, 
only one, that where the employees of the Los 
Angeles Railway Company voted, was carried by 
the councilman who by this decisive election was 
"recalled." 
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It costs money to run a campaign such as this, 
especially the FIRST one of the kind; and the 
financial question was a serious one. The typo- 
graphical union contributed liberally in the early 
stages of the campaign. Dr. John R. Haynes and 
T. E. Gibbon also both contributed, but the outlook 
was getting serious for the author, as he had to 
keep the work going out of his private funds, when 
a telephone message was received asking him to call 
on Mr. E. T. Earl. The author was at this time an 
absolute stranger to that gentleman, and was nat- 
urally curious to know why he should make such a 
request. The interview soon developed the fact that 
Mr. Earl was deeply interested in the work the 
author was attempting to accomplish. Questions 
that a keen business man would naturally ask were 
answered frankly, and the author realized that at 
last he had met a business man who had thought 
for something beyond his own private affairs, and 
who had an intelligent and practical appreciation Of 
the powers of Direct Legislation and the Recall, 
when properly applied. At a second interview Mr. 
Earl, of his own volition, raised the question of 
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finances, the situation was explained, and Mr. EarU 
voluntarily and generously, said that he would see 
that the legitimate expenses of the campaign would 
be met, and to go ahead and complete the work al- 
ready begun. There was no condition, implied or 
otherwise, attached to this promise. Before the day 
of election, Mr. Earl was unexpectedly called East 
on business ; in the meantime the author had called 
on him once or twice to report progress, and on 
reading in the newspapers that he had left the city, 
would not have been surprised had he overlooked 
the promise he had made as to financial assistance. 
But not so; about a week after he had left his pri- 
vate secretary met the writer on the street and said : 
"The last words Mr. Earl said before leaving were 
that if Mr. Norton asked for funds he was to have 
them." Only those who have been in similar cir- 
cumstances can realize just what this meant. The 
whole burden of the management of this campaign 
was resting on the narrator. Several offers of 
financial assistance had to be refused, because those 
making them were evidently trying to gain control 
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for ulterior purposes, therefore the relief this infor- 
mation gave cannot be described in words. 

The writer holds no brief for Mr. Earl; he has 
not spoken to that gentleman more than a dozen 
times since the events here narrated occurred; but 
he has often wondered at the bitterness manifested, 
not only by former business and political rivals, but 
by others, many of them professed reformers, too, 
who could have no reason but the natural depravity 
of the human heart, for their vituperation and abuse. 
In the opinion of the author, common justice de- 
mands this public acknowledgment of Mr. Earl's 
practical and commendable character, from a reform- 
er's point of view, so that hereafter there shall be 
no excuse for such bitter and venomous criticism as 
was witnessed in the last city campaign. 

As is well known, Mr. Earl's conduct in the re- 
form movement has been consistent and commend- 
able. Candor compels the admission that no one 
man has done more for the people. The "Express" 
and the "Tribune" are further evidence of a bona 
fide spirit and one has only to try to imagine the 
condition the reform movement would be in if pub- 
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lication of these creditable newspapers was sus- 
pended or their policies changed. Grood Govern- 
ment forces in Los Angeles and vicinity should re- 
sent in no uncertain terms such malicious and un- 
called for attacks by the enemies of progress, and 
it must ever be cause for regret that there was not 
one man on the last city central committee who had 
courage or common sense sufficient to properly 
handle the unscrupulous vilifiers of the man who has 
done so much in every way for reform in this city, 
county and State. 

The one fact above all others that was demon- 
strated by the first "recall" campaign was that, given 
a just cause, and then seeing to it that the people 
rightly understood the issue, there need be no fear 
of the outcome. If this plain, unvarnished tale shall 
incite some earnest and enthusiastic reformer in the 
future to take heart of grace against seemingly over- 
whelming odds and give the enemy battle, it will 
have accomplished the object for which it was 
written. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Labor Union Policies and Labor Union Politics. 

"An Injury to One is the Concern of All." 

This legend of the old Knights of Labor organi- 
zation is the foundation upon which labor unions 
must be built to be successful in a real sense ; yet it 
is the very antithesis of the attitude of the present 
leaders of organized labor. It is a fact that an injury 
to one not a member of a labor union is by the labor 
unionist contemptuously ignored, or, stranger still, 
heartily approved, and in many cases the labor 
unionist is the active persecutor of his fellow-laborer 
who often, for reasons pre-eminently satisfactory to 
himself, is not a member of a labor union. This is 
the inherent weakness of trade unionism as it at 
present is constituted, and until it broadens its vision 
and takes into consideration the welfare of all who 
labor, whether members of unions or not, failure 
must inevitably be its portion. This may seem a 
ridiculous argument to the average trade unionist, 
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but it is a natural law, and no sophistries or appeals 
to individual interest can change it. 

Another inherent weakness of trade unionism is, 
that (like the Carl Marx theory of Socialism, which 
will be discussed in a succeeding chapter), it tends 
to level downward instead of upward. Under its 
hard and fast rules, a bright, intelligent, industrious 
man is repressed, and constantly compelled to do 
less than his best ; whilst the poor, incompetent and 
often shiftless member is taught to be satisfied with 
lack of initiative and skill, because, forsooth, they 
are both members of the union, whose prime and 
often only object is to have its members do as little 
as possible work for the largest possible remunera- 
tion. Is it any wonder that there are slave drivers 
and taskmasters among the employers of labor? 
And yet, laboring men must organize, or they are 
helpless against organized capital. The question is. 
How shall they organize? The prevalent answer 
to this question nowadays is that they must or- 
ganize politically. But if they do so on the basis 
of their present organization they are surely doomed 
to defeat and disaster. It cannot be too often and 
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too earnestly asserted THAT ALL OUR EVILS 
ARE NOT POLITICAL. This is where the great 
mistake is made, and always has been made, by 
every race or people that have groaned under op- 
pression in the past, and it is also the reason why 
progress toward better conditions has always been 
so slow. That the Grolden Rule is being cited and 
discussed so generally is the most hopeful sign of 
the present unrest and agitation, for this and this 
alone must be the basis of the labor organization 
that succeeds in accomplishing permanent benefit 
for its members. Today the slogan of the labor 
unionist is "My union first, other unions next, and 
destruction to all outside the union." It speaks well 
for the members of organized labor, that they get 
along with as little friction as they do, considering 
the conflicting interests they at times represent 
among themselves. 

The trade union was first organized to see that 
those who professed to follow that particular trade 
were fit and fully qualified to do so. The aspirant 
for membership not only had to serve an apprentice- 
ship of several years, but when his term had ex- 
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pired, he had to demonstrate by some specimen of 
his own handiwork, submitted to some of the older 
and more conservative members of his guild, that 
he was qualified to be a worthy member of the 
craft, and through his work, to reflect credit on it. 
Today a man can buy a few tools, go to a trade 
school, or take a few lessons from a more or less 
incompetent private instructor, and start out as a 
carpenter, plumber, painter, barber, electrician or 
any of the trades that have a union, and he can not 
only become a member of the union, but the union- 
ists themselves will hound him and coerce him as 
far as possible until he joins their organization. 
Once admitted to membership, he is accorded all the 
benefits and protection that the most skillful mem- 
ber of his union is entitled to. The strike-breaker 
is a fiend incarnate until he joins the union, then 
he is an angel of light, and all he has done is to 
join the union. It surely should not be difficult to 
mzke a member of a union organized on that prin- 
ciple see that it is guilty of gross injustice, but it is. 
It is neither in the nature of things nor in human 
nature that such a policy should be successful. 
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To illustrate: There are three men in Los An- 
geles who are members of the carpenters' union. 
One of them is above the average in skill, energy 
and honesty, and he truly earns his $4.50 per day 
every day that he works — and, by the way, he is 
seldom idle. The second is a good workman, but 
he is neither energetic nor honest. He does good 
work, but if he is working by the day the average 
results of his work are not worth more than $3.50 
compared with the first man, yet he belongs to the 
union and he must be paid $4.50. The third man is 
one that was sent from the Labor Temple, in re- 
sponse to a telephone call for a carpenter to do a 
little repair work. Any sixteen or seventeen year 
old boy could have done in half a day the work 
it took this man one and one-half days to do at 
$4.50 per. 

The first man, working by contract, will earn 
about $6.00 per day for himself; he will actually 
earn that amount. Now, mark you, the second man, 
working by contract, is a different man entirely to 
what he is when working by the day. He has been 
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known to actually earn $9.00 per day, measuring by 
his contract price, yet if he had been doing the 
same work by the day he would not have done more 
than one-third the amount of work he really accom- 
plished. The third man could not be persuaded to 
take a contract upon any terms. He is not compe- 
tent to estimate work, in the first place; secondly, 
if paid for his actual results he could not earn $2.50 
per day under ordinary conditions; and thirdly, he 
is a loafer and constitutionally a "soldier." Yet all 
these men are recognized as equals in every respect 
by the union, and should they happen to all be on 
the same job at the same time, the poorest man's 
work would be the measure of what the other men 
would be expected to do, from the union standpoint. 
This is not a suppositious case, but an actual fact. 
The first man mentioned has been known, more than 
once, to throw up a job when one of these "soldiers" 
was put alongside of him. His native honesty and 
ambition would not permit him to loaf as the other 
men did, and, being a peaceable man, he would seek 
another job rather than complain. How can any 
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organization possibly succeed when conducted on 
these principles? 

Of course, it is easy to find fault and criticise, 
and if this work stopped here, it would not amount 
to much ; it probably won't anyway. But when the 
most enlightened friends of union labor admit that 
it is only a temporary expedient, created by the 
necessities of present economic conditions, it be- 
hooves all who are interested in the general welfare 
to look for a new alignment of forces. It is there- 
fore here suggested that each trade union should 
establish a minimum rate of wages,, below which it 
would not allow any of its members to work. This 
rate should be based, not on the work of the most 
skillful man, but on that of the least skillful. Then, 
if an employer saw that a man was worth more to 
him than the lowest rate, he would pay a higher 
rate. Thirty years' experience by the writer in han- 
dling large bodies of both skilled and unskilled labor 
warrants this assertion. The better man would al- 
ways command higher pay, commensurate with his 
skill, and would be encouraged to do his best; and 
the poorer worker would have an incentive to im- 
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prove, instead of, as at present, being tacitly ap- 
plauded in his desire to do as little as possible. It 
doubtless is true that all men are born free, but it is 
equally true that in this sense all men are not born 
equal, and all the trade union sophistry in the world 
cannot make them so. 

The dangers that would menace the community 
that was persuaded to elect to public office men 
whose lives are molded on these principles can read- 
ily be seen. This itch for office is the bane of de- 
mocracy. The average man really thinks he could 
conduct a public office much better than the average 
incumbent conducts it, and whilst most public serv- 
ices are inadequately remunerated, there is always 
the chance of landing a big prize, and this appeals 
to the speculative spirit that today permeates society. 

The true solution of the labor question, in the 
author's opinion, can only be reached through direct 
legislation. Here is a power, the extent and magnifi- 
cence of which few people realize. Its saving grace 
is, that it compels the ordinary citizen to exert his 
reasoning powers, to improve his mind, and to make 
conscientious endeavor to advance with moderation 
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and cool deliberation, along the path of reform. An- 
other splendid feature of direct legislation is, that it 
is self curative. If a mistake is made, the same 
power that made the mistake can be invoked to 
rectify it. 

This government if it is to exist at all, must exist 
by majority rule. This can be illustrated by an inci- 
dent that occurred in the last city campaign. A 
great hue and cry was raised by the labor leaders at 
that time against Mayor Alexander, on account of 
the passage of the anti-picketing ordinance. If the 
Socialist ticket had been elected, and that adminis- 
tration had repealed the ordinance as their speakers 
had promised that they would do, there is no doubt 
but that 80 per cent of the people would have been 
up in arms, prepared to invoke the recall, if neces- 
sary, to re-establish the ordinance. If the labor 
leaders had believed for a moment that a majority 
of the voters would have voted for the repeal of the 
ordinance, they would naturally have prepared an 
initiative ordinance repealing the obnoxious one ; if 
they could have done this, they would have put it 
out of the power of any future council to enact a 
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similar objectionable ordinance at any future time, 
for an ordinance passed by a vote of the people, can 
only be changed by another vote of the whole elec- 
torate. When such a course was suggested, some 
of the more plain spoken labor leaders frankly ad- 
mitted that there was no possibility of passing such 
an initiative ordinance, and yet these same men 
would go out and try to persuade the voters to elect 
men pledged to do what they openly admitted the 
people did not want and would not stand for. Hence 
the folly of electing men to office to create class 
privileges, where direct legislation and the recall are 
in force. That our politicians and leaders in public 
life are aligning themselves with the new order of 
things is plainly manifested in the establishment of 
social centers. Too much time cannot be devoted 
by educated men and women in fostering these 
neighborhood gatherings. For the first time since 
the foundation of this government, the power is 
really in the hands of the people, and as the people 
as a whole realize the responsibility inseparable 
from privilege, so will the future progress of the 
nation be assured. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Socialism, What It Is, and What It Is Not. 

Socialism, in the common acceptance of the term, 
means anything the person you happen to be dis- 
cussing it with thinks it means, or in other words, 
there are nearly as many opinions as to what social- 
ism is, as there are socialists. Notwithstanding such 
a remarkable difference of opinion on so popular a 
question, for the purposes of this argument social- 
ists will be divided into three groups; two 
of them composed of enthusiastic but more 
or less uninformed members, and a third 
group, unfortunately much larger, numerically, 
than the other two combined, whose thinly dis- 
guised creed is, to rob others of the fruits of their 
industry, for their own particular individual benefit. 

The first of these groups is what may be called 
the humanitarian group, who see the wrong and in- 
justice around them, and are anxious to do some- 
thing tangible to remedy matters. They are the 
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hope of the future for the human race; for, while 
often visionary and impractical, their motives are 
pure and their aims are high. They are surely en- 
titled to our support and sympathy, Utopian as their 
ideas are, but although they call themselves social- 
ists they are not of that ilk ; and will not tolerate the 
doctrine for a moment, on realizing its true signifi- 
cance ; for they are kindly souls imbued with a strong 
desire to make conditions better and willing to make 
sacrifices to that end. May their tribe increase ! 

The second kind of socialist that demands recog- 
nition is the genuine, simon-pure, dyed-in-the-wool, 
Carl Marx brand, and it may be safely averred, that 
not more than two per cent of those who claim to 
belong to this g^oup, really understand or will ad- 
mit the true significance of the Marx theory. 

These devotees talk glibly about a proletariat, 
proletarian class-consciousness, and similar high- 
sounding terms. These are large words, and the 
use of them in a familiar manner is apt to bewilder 
and mislead the ordinary man or woman who has to 
work for a living, and who is not familiar with their 
meaning. The socialist definition of a proletarian 



is, one who has neither capital nor land» and who 
depends for his existence entirely upon his daily 
labor. No honest socialist will dispute this defini- 
tion. The whole collective ownership argument is 
based on the iniquity and injustice of present con- 
ditions, which are responsible for the existence of 
the proletariat, and yet the socialist program boldly 
proposes to make the whole nation and finally the 
whole world one vast proletariat. 

It must be distinctly realized and recognized, that 
socialism in reality is not what the visionary, the 
humanitarian, or the dilettante thinks it is, or wishes 
that it was; socialism is what its creed, as promul- 
gated in its platform, and what its spirit, as mani- 
fested by its advocates, makes it. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of the socialist platform is the abolition of the 
private ownership of all of the means of production, 
distribution, transportation and exchange, and the 
substitution therefor of collective ownership and 
operation in the interests of the whole people. 
Pause for a moment, and see how beautifully it 
would work. Private ownership being abolished, it 
follows that no one can own land, machinery, tools. 
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or any appliances used in the production of wealth, 
therefore irrespective of the will or desires of the 
worker, all of his efforts must go for the benefit of 
the community. Each one must do his daily labor 
stunt, and get his dole in labor checks which could 
be exchanged at the government warehouse, for 
whatever he might require, to the value of the 
checks presented. Can you imagine more intoler- 
able conditions? When inquiry is made as who 
will regulate the value of these forced services, vague 
and indefinite statements are made to the effect that 
these matters will regulate themselves, but no one 
can tell how this is to be done, because nobody 
knows. No one could go into business, or manu- 
facture anything, or even plant potatoes in his back 
yard, if he intended to sell them to add to his own 
wealth and material comfort. The small percentage 
of socialists who understand the true significance of 
the Marx doctrines, and who are honest, will freely 
admit that this conclusion is the correct one, and say 
they would prefer such conditions than to live under 
the present system of inequality of opportunity and 
heartless competition. It is safe to say, however, 
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that the people who do not understand the ultimate 
results of the establishment of the Marx doctrines, 
would revolt in a week at such intolerable condi- 
tions as these tenets, carried out to their logical con- 
clusion, would impose. 

The weakness of the socialist position is, that it 
overlooks the inherent tendencies of human nature. 
The fact is ignored, that in no department of life, 
does anything but constant, persistent, indomitable 
labor, make good ; and while it is true that there now 
are many inequalities and unjust conditions that 
should and will, eventually, surely be remedied, the 
sober, industrious, energetic man or woman has far 
greater prospect for comfort and happiness, today, 
than ever before since the dawn of history. The 
common pleasures of today would have been the 
acme of luxury and desire a few years ago. Any- 
one visiting our beach resorts or places of amuse- 
ment on Sundays or holidays, or in fact on almost 
any day, would find it hard to believe that the people 
were being ground under the iron heel of oppres- 
sion, as was so ingeniously, and, in some instances, 
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so diabolically suggested by socialist speakers in the 
recent campaign. 

The open disregard for the truth that is charac- 
teristic of far too many of the advocates of socialist 
principles, on the platform or the soap box, is an 
insult to the intelligence and common sense of the 
people they address. The manner in which splendid 
talents were thus perverted by socialist speakers, in 
the recent city campaign, was appalling, and a dis- 
tinct disappointment to those who were expecting 
to hear intelligent discussion of the vital issues of 
the day. The truth is, that these men, if they actual- 
ly realize the final outcome of the adoption of the 
doctrines they advocate, dare not show the same to 
the people in its true light; as a consequence this 
movement resolves itself into a coUossal confidence 
game to get into office. Time after time these men 
brazenly took all the credit for the adoption of direct 
legislation and the recall in Los Angeles. The so- 
cialists, as an organization, never assisted in the 
estaMishment of thes^ reforms in Los Angeles, and, 
furthermore, they have not as an organization as- 
sisted in any way to bring to a successful issue cam- 
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paigtis conducted thereunder. The author person- 
ally called on the chairman and members of the 
county central committee of the socialist party, four 
years ago, and requested assistance in the effort that 
was then being made to put these reforms into the 
organic law of this state; the reply was, that the 
socialists did not care for direct legislation, it did 
not interest them and would interfere with their 
class-conscious propaganda. It is matter for specu- 
lation, what became of their class-conscious propa- 
ganda in the last campaign. It is a compliment to 
the astuteness rather than to the integrity of the 
leaders in the last socialist campaign, that this phase 
of their argument was quietly shelved, for it would 
puzzle even one of these oratorical acrobats to talk 
class-consciousness successfully to a meeting com- 
posed of one-third individualistic labor unionists and 
two-thirds collective ownership advocates or pros- 
pective converts to that theory. 

About the time the fleet arrived on this coast in 
its spectacular trip around the world, the author with 
about a dozen other citizens attended a meeting at 
a downtown office one evening, when the question 
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of the South Park franchise was mooted. The city 
council was about to grant a franchise that would 
close* the best available avenue for a municipal rail- 
road to San Pedro. The only means of averting 
this action was through a referendum petition, and 
there were only about ten days in which to circulate 
and complete the same. L. J. Eigholz, who was at 
the meeting, went over and interviewed Mr. H. Loe- 
wenthal, the manager of the Examiner, who heartily 
endorsed the project and said to go ahead and the 
Examiner would see that any reasonable expense 
was met. The author drew the petition to the city 
council and when sufficient signatures had been se- 
cured under the supervision of Mr. Eigholz, and the 
petition was filed, Mr. Loewenthal fulfilled his prom- 
ise and the cost, amounting to about eighty-five dol- 
lars, was really defrayed by Mr. W. R. Hearst. Thus 
was this splendid project saved to the people, but 
the socialists took no part in the work. The 
thoughtful citizen should insist upon it that these 
rainbow promisers should demonstrate that they are 
capable of some disinterested, practical work for the 
general benefit, before they ask for such action as 
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would practically turn over this great city and its 
business affairs to their control. 

In a challenge, that was proved to be their usual 
buncombe, in the late campaign, referring to Mayor 
Alexander, and his Grood Government supporters, 
the following language is used: "We know they 
have no constructive policy, that they have no rem- 
edy for the present admitted existing evils/' The 
truth is that the socialists have no constructive 
policy, and they never did have. The following 
extract was clipped from the Appeal to Reason, of 
November 18, 1911, and is printed verbatim: 

"What chance under socialism will a man with 
an idea have to get it before the people when it 
requires the endorsement of some ten per cent of 
the people to get it a hearing? Ans. Under social- 
ism it will not require any ten per cent of the people 
to get a hearing for an idea. Any individual will 
give an idea a hearing. The heads of any depart- 
ment will be glad to entertain ideas for the improve- 
ment of that department. It will require no money 
and no scheming to get an idea before the public 
when the profit conception is removed from the 
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human mind. The department before which this 
idea would come will need only to see that it will 
be feasible and for the benefit of the people in order 
to adopt it, and when it adopts it no money will be 
required on the part of the individual to finance it. 
The man with the idea will be paid for it according 
to the value that he and the managers may agree 
upon." 

If you ask one of these glib orators what the man 
will be paid with (labor checks)? Who will pay 
him? Who the heads of departments will be? How 
they will be selected? How paid and at what rate? 
if they don't hoot and jeer you out of their meeting 
they will coolly tell you that those matters will 
arrange themselves as they arise. Of all the hit-or- 
miss, happy-go-lucky solutions of grave problems, 
those proposed by the socialist speilers, of the Carl 
Marx brand, are the limit; and yet they accuse 
others of having no remedy or constructive policy 
to offer. 

The third group comprising the socialist party 
membership, to which reference has already been 
made, and the most dangerous, can best be described 
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by the following anecdote : A wealthy New Yorker 
took a trip to Europe, and on his return called on 
his broker, and after the usual civilities, the re- 
turned traveler volunteered the information that he 
had come back home a confirmed socialist. The 
broker, being ready-witted, replied somewhat as fol- 
lows : "I am very glad, for I have $60,000 here I 
have accumulated for you during your absence, and 
you will no doubt be willing to divide and give me 
half." "Not on your life," the traveler replied, "all 
the socialists I have come in contact with 'want the 
other fellow to divide.' " 

It is matter for grave concern when one pauses 
to realize the number of men and women in Los 
Angeles openly affiliated with the socialist party, 
who could only be placed in this latter group. The 
large proportion to the total number enrolled under 
that banner is the only excuse for presenting this 
serious fact, in what, to some, may seem a frivolous 
manner. 

One reason for the rapid growth of socialism 
among the laborers and craftsmen is the idea that 
labor produces all wealth and that the laborer is 
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entitled to all he produces. This opinion is sedul- 
ously and assiduously cultivated by all socialist 
speakers, but they do not put the statement into 
print, for they know it will not bear the light of 
investigation and criticism. It is not labor that pro- 
duces all wealth, that is, not labor in the sense the 
proletarian is accustomed to view labor, but it is 
the intelligent direction of labor that produces the 
greater part of the wealth of the present day. You 
may have one thousand men, ten thousand tons of 
steel rails and all the ties, spikes, tools, etc., neces- 
sary to build a railroad, but unless you have an engi- 
neer who can establish the grades and superintend 
the building of the railroad, your men and rails and 
ties and tools would not be much use to you. 

Again it is often asserted that because the govern- 
ment operates the postoffice so successfully, because 
our schools are so well managed by the government, 
or because our cities supply us with water, etc., at a 
less cost than private ownership would charge, and 
at a profit to the city, for all these reasons and others 
of a similar nature, the government could operate 
all the means of production, distribution, transpor- 
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tation and exchange with equal success and profit. 
It is more than doubtful if this would be so under 
the most favorable circumstances; the industries 
mentioned above are not productive industries. 
There is considerable difference between the pro- 
duction of wealth and the spending of money, and 
while the government will doubtless acquire and 
operate many of the non-productive industries in the 
comparatively near future, it will only be as condi- 
tions are favorable thereto. To turn over the whole 
means of production, distribution, transportation 
and exchange immediately, as many misguided fol- 
lowers of socialism really think would be done, once 
their men were elected to office, would result in 
chaos and confusion that would practically destroy 
this country in a few weeks. 

The quarrel is not so much with economic condi- 
tions as with the principles on which the human 
family is constituted, organized and created; and 
with the organization of society, which has been 
developed and must continue to develop by slow 
growth out of the fundamental and necessary prin- 
ciples of human nature. 
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Socialism, as at present expounded by its advo- 
cates, being therefore an appeal to the passions and 
prejudices of the plain people rather than to their 
better judgment and reason, calls for serious con- 
sideration by the intelligent and patriotic citizens of 
these United States. The people may be depended 
upon to follow the sanest and most sensible plan 
that is practical, provided its supporters have the 
courage and sense to properly advocate it. 

While it is true (but not to the extent that the 
followers of Carl Marx assert), that present condi- 
tions tend to the creation of a few extremely rich 
men on the one hand, and a vast proletariat on the 
other, the weakness of their position is, that their 
propaganda appeals largely, if not exclusively, to 
the proletarian, the man who has neither capital nor 
land, and who must depend upon his daily labor for 
the means of existence; and the further significant 
fact is true that this appeal is mainly based on the 
ground that the proletariat are so largely in the 
majority that once aroused to concerted action the 
movement must be successful because they will have 
the most votes, and not because of the righteousness 
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of their cause. It is this same proletarian spirit 
that has been appealed to in all ages by the dema- 
gogue, the anarchist, and the enemy to society ; and 
knowing as everyone must, who has the slightest 
knowledge of history, that this spirit once aroused, 
through the very force of its numbers, sweeps all 
before it, in a carnival of bloodshed, fire and rapine, 
until its passions are exhausted; the marvel is, that 
society as a whole is so benighted as not to see what 
the present unrest must surely come to, unless some 
new and better system of economics is established. 

We are all more or less obsessed with the same 
evil spirit. The unparalleled prosperity of this 
whole nation, and this Pacific Coast in particular — 
a prosperity that has had no equal since the dawn 
of civilization, and which is constantly opening up 
new avenues for the accumulation of wealth or for 
the spending of that already accumulated — ^has made 
us mad; and the only view most men and women 
have of this life is, that it furnishes an opportunity 
to make money or to have a good time. But, thank 
God, there are signs of awakening, the refulgent 
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light of the dawn of a new era is already tingeing 
the hill tops with its radiance, 

"Its splendor falls on castle walls, 
On snowy summits, old in story." 

As the dawn advances, we hear the bugle call to 
action and men and women everywhere are pausing 
to inquire as to the meaning of the call, and, amazed 
at its simplicity, are preparing to do their part in 
any work that reasonably tends to ensure lasting 
peace and prosperity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Single Tax. 

"I do not propose to purchase or to confiscate 
private property in land. The first would be need- 
less, and the second unjust. It is only necessary to 
confiscate rent." — Progress and Poverty. 

The above significant sentiment from the origina- 
tor of the single tax is earnestly commended to the 
thoughtful consideration of the reader. As social- 
ism and labor unionism must be judged by the spirit 
of their principles, so also must the single tax. The 
truth is that none of these reforms are practical, 
with society as at present constituted, what they 
might be were society differently constituted, no 
man may tell. The average student of any of these 
measures does not get very far in his investigations 
until he runs up against this proposition, viz. : That 
his proposed reform does not just fit in with present 
conditions, and its inauguration must necessarily 
mean upheaval and possibly revolution. He soon^ 
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realizes that he must moderate his position, so he 
comes heralded as the follower of a certain cult 
but naively informs us when we gather to listen to 
him, as he expounds his views, that he does not 
follow the original idea but a modification thereof. 
The Henry Greorge theory of single tax carried out 
in its entirety, cannot eventually be anything but 
confiscation for the poor man. A striking proof of 
this fact is manifested by the withdrawal already 
of the poorer members from the Single Tax colony 
founded by Upton Sinclair and other advanced 
thinkers of the east, about a year ago. The reason 
for this withdrawal is frankly stated as follows: 
The system exempts the rich men with their fine 
homes from taxation and imposes a much greater 
proportionate burden on the poorer members of the 
colony. 

The trouble with single tax, socialism and kindred 
cults, as already pointed out, is, that they take no 
account of human nature. If single tax was in 
operation in any state in the Union, there is not the 
slightest doubt but that in a very short time large 
tracts of land would revert to the state. The single 
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tax advocate tells us these lands would be eagerly 
occupied by the landless thousands who under pres- 
ent conditions are precluded from the use of land. 
The landless ones would first of all have to acquire 
the sum necessary to recoup the state for loss of 
taxes, and all speculative value bding eliminated, the 
new owner could only take the land far occupancy 
and use. The assertion that vacant lands would be 
eagerly seized by the landless and cultivated and 
improved is open to grave question. The writer 
doubts if statistics have ever been compiled on the 
question, but ventures the assertion that eighty per 
cent of the land that is settled upon in the United 
States today is not settled with the definite object 
of making a home, but for the purpose of selling at 
an advance, often before patent is issued. If the 
population of this country largely consisted of men 
who were willing to labor hard to establish homes, 
there might be some merit to the contention of the 
advocates of single tax. The truth is that the aver- 
age American citizen has a profound contempt for 
manual labor, he does as little as possible and see- 
ing other men acquire a competency, as he erroni- 
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ously supposes, without work, he asserts his Ameri- 
can manhood by declaring that he will not longer 
labor as he has in the past. There is the trouble. 
We want the government to do everything for us 
and yet we growl about increasing taxes. There is 
an inherent repugnance in the human breast to con- 
tinuous manual labor, and instead of striving to 
overcome that repugnance, realizing that some men 
must plan and others must perforce be content to 
carry out those plans, for the simple reason that 
one man is more intelligent or more energetic than 
another, we rail against conditions, conjure up 
imaginative evils, or advance vague theories for the 
amelioration of present conditions, when the truth 
is that the exercise of a little common sense, and a 
reasonable amount of regard for the interests of 
others, by both rich and poor alike, a grave danger 
may be averted and a practical, intelligent and rea- 
sonable method inaugurated for at least a beginning 
in an economic reform that shall be lasting in its 
results and the forerunner of other reforms in the 
economic department of life. As one definite step 
that will relieve the present strained situation and 
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open the way for other economic changes that a 
sane and reasonable people can endorse and sup- 
port, the next chapter is confidently committed to 
the intelligence and discretion of the reader. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

The Nationalization of Road Building. 

If our premises and conclusions are correct, it will 
follow : 

1. That Socialism, in its ultimate effects, would 
inevitably make conditions worse than they are at 
present. 

2. That none of the remedies or reforms offered 
or suggested for the amelioration of economic con- 
ditions are practical or go deep enough. 

It has always seemed to the writer that a govern- 
ment such as ours — nay, even our civilization itself — 
was a failure, until some system was devised that 
would insure employment, at living wages, for every 
man who was willing to work, not as a charity, but 
as a right. The lack of employment at living wages 
is the foundation of all economic trouble, and that, 
once eliminated, other questions could be equitably 
settled. 
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The essentials for such a plan were found to be : 

First — ^The employment contemplated must be 
NATIONAL in its scope and character, so that one 
unemployed should be able to procure work at once, 
in his immediate neighborhood; for it is apparent 
that if work could only be found in localities far dis- 
tant from each other, the congestion of population 

where the work was to be had would be fatal to the 
plan. 

Second — ^The character of the employment must 
be such that it must add to the comfort, convenience 
and prosperity of the nation; the work to be per- 
formed being such that it would justify a living rate 
of wages. 

Third — ^The character of the employment must be 
such that it would not come into competition with 
private enterprises already established. 

Road building meets all these three requirements. 
First, we need good roads everjrwhere ; no section of 
our vast country but could put all its unemployed 
to work next week if the funds could be provided for 
payment. Second, no one industry would add so 
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much to our national comfort, prosperity and con- 
venience as the building of good, permanent high- 
ways. Third, the government control and operation 
of all the highways in the nation would not put any 
one out of business. Once established, this system 
would insure: 1. A means of livelihood for all who 
are willing to work. Instead of encouraging idleness 
and vagabondage, as our present system does, it 
would eliminate the tramp and the loafer, for the 
"man who would not work neither should he eat." 
2. It would establish a living rate of wages below 
which no man need work at any other class of em- 
ployment, thus insuring the laborer a much greater 
proportion of what he produces than at present, 
without injustice, or the violent taking of property, 
that is openly advocated by agitators and dema- 
gogues. 3. It would tend to restore the personal 
pride each individual ought to take in his work 
(the Panama Canal illustrates this), and which is 
nearly altogether lost at present in this country, 
through the pernicious doctrines that put a premium 
on "doing as little as possible and getting as much 
pay as possible in return." 4. It would in a great 
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measure settle the "labor question." It would act 
as a safety valve. When employment in the ordi- 
nary avenues of industry was slack, more road 
building would be done, and vice versa. There need 
be no more hard times. 5. It would tend to take the 
people back to the land. With good roads being 
built, new lands would constantly be Qpened up that 
are inaccessible now. Statistics show that all the idle 
men we could have for one hundred and fifty years 
could be put to work building roads, and then all 
the roads needed would not have been built. 

In a very few years every ablebodied man would 
be at work; it would be a disgrace to be idle. The 
increased amount of money that that would get into 
circulation and the increased purchasing power of 
the people would bring prosperity such as has never 
been known before. 

The peace of mind and assurance of relief from 
actual want that such a system would entail would 
tend to the comfort and advancement of the people 
and would be worth more than all other advantages 
combined. 

The political leader who has the "vision" and 
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the courage to advocate and carry out this move- 
ment would sweep the country. 

The time is ripe for action; all that is needed is 
patriotic citizens who are willing to give of their 
time, talents or means for legitimate propaganda. 
With Direct Legislation to help us the work can- 
not fail. 

As General Booth says in his "Darkest England," 
"It is no use talking to a man about religion, morals 
or any kindred subject if that man is hungry, unless 
first, you feed him," and this remark applies with 
equal force with respect to politics and economics. 
The danger, in this country, does not and should 
not lie in the man who is steadily employed at liv- 
ing wages, no matter what agitators and irrational 
leaders may suggest to the contrary; this class of 
citizenship is the mainstay of this republic. The 
greatest danger lies in the man who is hungry. It 
is a true saying that civilization is but skin deep. 
The lack of employment together with genuine hun- 
ger is largely responsible for the present "tramp" 
problem. Take any average man, deprive him of 
work, and be he as eager as he may for the chance 
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to labor that he may live, if this chance is so limited 
that he cannot procure the ordinary necessities of 
life by his labor, he will become first discontented, 
then indifferent, which indifference induces laziness ; 
finally he will become desperate, and when he gets 
to that stage he is uncontrollable and regrets will 
not avail to check him. At this writing the author 
is credibly informed that there are 30,000 idle men 
in San Francisco. It may surprise the reader to 
learn that there are at least 10,000 idle men in Los 
Angeles and vicinity. These men are not bums or 
paupers, they are good American citizens willing to 
work at any employment where they may earn liv- 
ing wages and retain their manhood and self-re- 
spect. This writer is not an alarmist or a croaker, 
but these are facts that are pressing for settlement, 
and the longer a settlement is delayed the greater 
the danger to our government and institutions. 

Of course a movement so portentious as this will 
meet with strenuous opposition. Politicians who 
are now earning a more or less precarious living by 
the building of streets and highways would natural- 
ly oppose any plan that would interfere with their 
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own individual welfare, but the National govern- 
ment through the engineering department of the 
army should be given charge of the work. Three 
main transcontinental roads should be planned ; one 
from San Diego to New Orleans, one from San 
Francisco to Washington, D. C, one from Portland, 
Oregon, to New York. Laterals running north and 
south should be planned through each state. These 
roads should be built in the most substantial man- 
ner possible, all streams bridged, and mountains 
tunneled where necessary. As this system is to be 
provided for the man who must labor for a living, 
but who cannot find work in the ordinary avenues 
of commerce or trade, and withal is willing and 
anxious to work, the funds from which he is to be 
paid should largely be furnished by those who have 
an abundance of this world's goods. This can be 
done reasonably, legitimately and thoroughly by: 
1. An income tax. 2. An inheritance tax. If the 
states, through their officials, are jealous of their 
rights, as they probably would be, and refuse to 
surrender to the national government the right to 
collect an inheritance tax, then the people, through 
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the initiative, can provide that all the revenue 
derived from this source shall be placed in a special 
fund to defray the cost of the building of the national 
roads. One condition must be unalterably adhered 
to and that is, that under no conditions must bonds 
be issued for this work. The government that can 
provide approximately $160,000,000 annually for 
pensions, and gravely consider the increasing of that 
amount by from $40,000,000 to $75,000,000 as the 
present Congress has done, can provide the ways 
and means for this work — of that there need be 
no fear. 

Another source of revenue would be a moderate 
tax on the land that was benefited by the building 
of the road. Not all the cost of the improvement 
as is the custom at present in our cities and towns, 
but a reasonable proportion of the total cost. 

There is ample precedent for the government tak- 
ing charge of this work. Indeed, it seems like the 
irony of fate, for as will be shown as this argument 
progresses, the establishment of steam railroads was 
the reason for withdrawal of government support 
for the building of public highways. Now that the 
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motor vehicle has come to stay, the public highway 
is and will continue to be a formidable competitor 
with the railroad and the needs of the country gen- 
erally demand that time and energy be devoted to 
the furtherance of the building of good roads every- 
where. What a glorious opportunity to solve the 
grave problems that now confront us as a nation, 
provided only that the attention of the people can 
be turned from vague and ephemeral, or worse, 
theories, and centered upon the effective carrying 
out of the plan here suggested or a better one, if it 
shall be presented. 

Here is a copy of the first act of Congress provid- 
ing for the government building of public highways : 

"An Act to Regulate the Laying out and Making 
a Road from Cumberland, in the State of Maryland, 
to the State of Ohio. 

"BE IT ENACTED, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled. That the President of the 
United States be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, three discreet and disinterested citizens of 
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the United States to lay out a road from Cumber- 
land, or a point on the northern bank of the river 
Potomac, in the State of Maryland, between Cum- 
berland and the place where the main road leading 
from Gwinn's to Winchester, in Virginia, crosses the 
river, to the State of Ohio, whose duty it shall be, as 
soon as may be, after their appointment, to repair 
to Cumberland aforesaid, and view the ground, 
from the points on the river Potomac hereinbefore 
designated, to the river Ohio; and to lay out in 
such direction as they shall judge, under all cir- 
cumstances, the most proper, a road from thence 
to the river Ohio, to strike the same at the most 
convenient place, between a point on its eastern 
bank, opposite to the northern boundary of Steu- 
benville, in said State of Ohio, and the mouth of 
Grave ci^eek, which empties into the said river a 
little below Wheeling, in Virginia. 

"Sec. 2. AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, 
That the aforesaid road shall be laid out four rods 
in width, and designated on each side by a plain 
and distinguishable mark on a tree, or by the erec- 
tion of a stake or monument sufficiently conspic- 
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uous, in every quarter of a mile of the distance, 
at least where the road pursues a straight course 
so far -or further, and on each side, at every point 
where an angle occurs in its course. 

"Sec. 3. AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, 
That the commissioners shall, as soon as may be, 
after they have laid out said road, as aforesaid, 
present to the President an accurate plan of the 
same, with its several courses and distances, ac- 
companied by a written report of their proceed- 
ings, describing the marks and monuments by 
which the road is designated, and the face of the 
country over which it passes, and pointing out the 
particular parts which they shall judge require the 
most and immediate attention and amelioration; 
and the probable expense of making the same pas- 
sable in the most difficult parts, and through the 
whole distance; designating the state or states 
through which said road has been laid out, and the 
length of the several parts which are laid out on 
new ground, as well as the length of those parts 
which are laid out on the road now traveled ; which 
report the President is hereby authorized to accept 
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or reject, in the whole or in part. If he accepts, he 
is hereby further authorized and requested to pur- 
sue such measures as in his opinion shall be proper 
to obtain consent for making the road, of the state 
or states through which the same has been laid out ; 
which consent being obtained, he is further author- 
ized to take prompt and effectual measures to cause 
said road to be made through the whole distance, 
or in any part or parts of the same, as he shall 
judge most conducive to the public good, having 
reference to the sum appropriated for the purpose. 

"Sec. 4. AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, 
That all parts of the road which the President shall 
direct to be made, in case the trees are standing, 
shall be cleared the whole width of four rods, and 
the road shall be raised in the middle of the car- 
riage-way with stone, earth or gravel and sand, or 
a combination of some or all of them, leaving or 
making, as the case may be, a ditch or water- 
course on each side, and contiguous to said car- 
riage-way, and in no instance shall there be an 
elevation in said road, when finished, greater than 
an angle of five degrees with the horizon. But the 
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manner of making said road, in every other par- 
ticular, is left to the direction of the President. 

"Sec. 5. AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, 
That said commissioners shall each receive four dol- 
lars per day, while employed as aforesaid, in full 
for their compensation, including all expenses; and 
they are hereby authorized to employ one surveyor, 
two chainmen and one marker, for whose faithful- 
ness and accuracy they, the said commissioners, 
shall be responsible, to attend them in laying out 
said road, who shall receive in full satisfaction for 
their wages, including all expenses, the surveyor 
three dollars per day, and each chainman and the 
marker one dollar per day, while they shall be em- 
ployed in said business; of which fact a certificate, 
signed by said commissioners, shall be deemed sujffi- 
cient evidence. 

"Sec. 6. AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, 
That the sum of thirty thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby appropriated, to defray the expense 
of laying out and making said road. And the 
President is hereby authorized to draw, from time 
to time, on the treasury for such parts, or at any 
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one time, for the whole of said sum, as he shall 
judge the service requires. Which sum of thirty 
thousand dollars shall be paid, first out of the fund 
of two per cent reserved for laying out and making 
roads to the State of Ohio, by virtue of the seventh 
section of an act passed on the thirtieth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and two, entitled 
'An Act to Enable the People of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, 
to Form a Constitution and State Government, and 
for the Admission of Such State into the Union on 
an Equal Footing with the Original States, and for 
Other Purposes/ Three per cent of the appropria- 
tion contained in said seventh section being di- 
rected by a subsequent law, to the laying out, open- 
ing and making roads within the said State of Ohio. 
And secondly, out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, chargeable upon and 
reimbursable at the treasury by said fund of two 
per cent as the same shall accrue. 

"Sec. 7. AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, 
That the President be, and he is hereby requested 
to cause to be laid before Congress, as soon as con- 
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venience will permit, after the commencement of 
each session, a statement of the proceedings under 
this act, that Congress may be enabled to adopt 
such further measures as may, from time to time, 
be proper, under existing circumstances." 

Approved March 29, 1806. 

The construction of this road occupied the atten- 
tion of Congress from 1806 to 1838. The debates 
are most interesting reading and accentuate the 
bitter party spirit and political differences of that 
period. One man refuses to vote in favor of the 
measure because there is only one road provided 
for, and he thinks there ought to be three. Another 
naively admits that if the course of the road could 
be changed so that it would pass through a portion 
of his district, he might be induced to vote for it. 
Another objects that a part of the road runs through 
a swamp, and he thinks it ought to be kept on high, 
dry land, etc., etc. 

The following succinct account is taken from the 
Encyclopedia Americana and is an epitome of the 
history of this project in Congress : 

"The Cumberland Road, or Great National Pike, 
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originally a road planned from the Maryland fron- 
tier at Cumberland, Md., to connect with the State 
roads and run to St. Louis (then just fallen into 
United States hands by the Louisiana Purchase), to 
open up the West to immigrants, and provide for 
military and postal transportation. It was to be 
built at national expense from the sales of public 
lands, as a fair counterpoise to the seaboard States' 
ability to pay their expenses by levying customs 
duties; and pushed forward by sections as settle- 
ment advanced. Henry Clay was its most conspic- 
uous projector and advocate, and a monument to 
commemorate his services to it has been erected on 
its course near Wheeling, W. Va. The bill for the 
first section passed Congress 29 March, 1806; it 
authorized the President (Jefferson) to appoint 
three commissioners to lay out the road from Cum- 
berland to the Ohio River (Wheeling), and appro- 
priated $30,000 for expenses. At the same time an- 
other was passed to lay out one through Georgia, 
on the New Orleans route; and others followed in 
swift succession for two decades. This policy of 
roads, soon supplemented by canals, became the 
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great battleground for the strict-construction party, 
who fought the whole policy of internal improve- 
ments as unconstitutional; and the Cumberland 
road, with its constant call for improvements and 
repairs, aroused ever fresh resistance. Finally, in 
1822, Monroe, although he had signed two annual 
bills of the kind, vetoed a third; and for the time 
the improvements and new roads came to a stand- 
still. With John Quincy Adams, who was in thor- 
ough sympathy with Clay's policy, as with every 
other to increase the national wealth and power, the 
system started up afresh ; and the Cumberland road 
was pushed forward through Ohio and Indiana. On 
the accession of Jackson, a strict-constructionist, the 
vetoes began and the roads stopped. With Van 
Buren the latter commenced again, and by 1840 
the road had advanced to Vandalia, 111. By this 
time the railroads had become so decisively the com- 
ing transportation system that no more highway 
was built. The last act in its favor was passed 25 
May, 1838. It was admirably constructed, macadam- 
ized, with stone bridges and iron mile-posts and 
toll-gates; and the total amount expended on it by 
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the United States was $6,821,246. The name "Cum- 
berland Road," in current use, was extended to take 
in the section from Cumberland through Frederick 
to Baltimore, built largely by Maryland banks, 
which were rechartered in 1816 on condition of com- 
pleting it. It was a most profitable speculation, the 
tolls yielding them sometimes as high as 20 per 
cent, though finally sinking to 2 or 3 per cent. The 
portion built by the national government was ac- 
quired in 1878 by the counties of Allegheny and 
Garratt, which made it a free road. The whole road 
from Baltimore to Vandalia is about 800 miles long." 
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REFLECTIONS. 



The most dangerous man in the state is the man 
who is hungry, because his condition naturally 
renders him an easy prey to his passions. 

If the government increases its services to the 
community, an additional obligation on every citi- 
zen is imposed thereby. Nothing of lasting benefit 
can be acquired unless some adequate recompense 
is given in return by the recipient. 

The government cannot support the people be- 
cause the people must support the government. 

All our evils are not political and cannot be cured 
by reform in politics alone. 

The machinery of government being in control of 
the people through direct legislation and the recall, 
we shall have just as good and complete a govern- 
ment as the people are capable of organizing and 
administering. 
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The best governed people will always be those 
who are best able to govern themselves. 

It is ordained in the eternal fitness of things that 
men of intemperate minds cannot be free. — Thomas 
Burke. 

If a man has not got brains, the establishment of 
Socialism will not give them to him. — ^Thomas A. 
Edison. 
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As this manuscript goes to press, the newspapers 
are full of the wonderful speech of Ex-President 
Roosevelt at Columbus, Ohio, endorsing direct legis- 
lation, the recall, and other kindred reforms. This 
remarkable utterance makes it morally certain that 
within the next two or three years these vital re- 
forms will be effective throughout this nation, thus 
paving the way for the inauguration of the nation- 
alization of road-building. All we need now is an 
active campaign of education, that starting here in 
Los Angeles, will sweep eastward with an irre- 
sistible demand from the people for the establish- 
ment of this great work, that shall ever relieve the 
common people from the fear of want through lack 
of employment. May you, dear reader, see the vision 
and do your part. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 
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